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Landmarks of the United Nations 
V. Hunter College 
(For picture see back cover) 


In March 1946 the United Nations moved from the offices it 
had been occupying in London to set up its first temporary head- 
quarters in the United States at the Bronx Center of Hunter 
College in New York. 

Built in 1931 as a college for girls, Hunter College consists 
of four pseudo-Gothic sandstone buildings standing on their own 
campus. The buildings are the Gymnasium Building, Davis Hall, 
the Cafeteria Building and Gillet Hall. For the last three years 
the college. which has 90 classrooms. had been rented to the 
United States War Department and used as a training center for 
about 80.000 WAVES. Asa girls’ college it accommodated 5.000 
students in morning and afternoon classes. 

The three-story gymnasium building in the southeast corner 
of the campus was the first of the four buildings to be taken 
over by the United Nations. This building contains a main 
gymnasium hall on the third floor which was converted into the 
council chamber used for meetings of the Security Council and 
the Economic and Social Council. The swimming pool in the 
basement was floored over and turned into a press writing room 
and cable communications office. while some of the 60 showers 
were converted into telephone booths for the press. Television 
sets were installed in two of the smaller gymnasiums. 

The offices of the Secretariat were in all four buildings. Those 
of the Secretary-General were in Davis Hall. Nuclear commis- 
sions of the Economic and Social Council met in the Library and 
larger classrooms of Gillet Hall. The Cafeteria Building con- 
tained a dining room capable of seating 900 persons. A part of 
the Cafeteria floor was converted into a second large council 
chamber which was used for the meetings of the International 
Health Conference. 

The offices of the United Nations were transferred to the 
interim headquarters at Lake Success. Long Island. after August 
16, and Hunter College will resume its normal activities as a girls’ 
college in the autumn. 
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A Chronicle of United Nations Activities 


On August 23 the Secretary-General received a 
cable from the Government of the Ukrainian S.S.R. 
lodging a complaint against the Greek Government 
in regard to alleged incidents on the Greek-Albanian 
frontier. The complaint has been added to the 
Security CouNcIL’s Agenda and will be heard after 
consideration of the report of the Council’s Commit- 
tee on admission of new members. 

The Security Council’s MEMBERSHIP COMMITTEE 
held its 14th meeting on August 20 at Lake Success, 
approved the final form of its report to the Security 
Council and transmitted it to the President of the 
Council on August 22 (see page 2). 

The Security Council’s ComMITTEE or Experts held 
a closed meeting at Lake Success on August 22. 


A Declaration by President Truman recognizing, on 
behalf of the United States of America, the compul- 


sory jurisdiction of the International Court of Jus- 
tice under Article 36 of the Statute of the Court was 


deposited on August 26 with the Secretary-General 
of the United Nations. The Declaration is binding for 
a period of five years and thereafter until the expira- 
tion of six months after notice to terminate the Dec- 
laration. 


w 


The Second Meeting of the Jomivr UN-UNRRA 
PLANNING COMMITTEE was held on August 23 to 
discuss the setting up of an interim commission to 
plan the organization of the proposed International 
Refugee Organization and to take over from UNRRA. 
Particular consideration was given to plans for an 
uninterrupted program for the care and maintenance 
of displaced persons. 

Ww 

A closed meeting of the CONFERENCE BETWEEN 
THE UNITED NATIONS AND SPECIALIZED AGENCIES ON 
PERSONNEL PROBLEMS was held on August 26 to 
discuss a draft pension plan. 


we 


The WESTERN GRoup of the SuB-COMMISSION ON 
THE Economic RECONSTRUCTION OF DEVASTATED 
AREAS has completed a 250-mile tour of Belgium 
which included visits to Brussels, Antwerp and Liege. 
The Group has also toured the Grand Duchy of Lux- 
embourg and is at present visiting the Netherlands. 
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The SCIENTIFIC AND TECHNICAL COMMITTEE of the 
Atomic ENerGy Commission held informal meetings 
on August 22 and 26 and continued discussion on its 
draft report on the scientific control of atomic energy 
for Committee No. 2. Seven scientists who were at 
Bikini attended the meeting on August 22 and joined 
in the discussion. 


Ww 


The Secretary-General received a communication 
from the Yugoslav Government dated August 9 re- 
questing him to include the following questions in the 
Agenda of the Third Session of the Economic AND 
SociaL Councix: “Restitution of the Danubian Vessels 
and Barges of Yugoslav origin which the German 
Army removed to the Upper Danube during its retreat 
from Yugoslavia.” In accordance with the Rules of 
Procedure the Secretary-General is consulting the 
President of the Economic and Social Council regard- 
ing this inclusion in the Council’s Agenda for the 
forthcoming session. 


* 


On August 22 the HEADQUARTERS COMMISSION met 
representatives of the towns of Westchester County, 
members of the Westchester County Planning Com- 
mission, and the Fairfield County, Connecticut, Re- 
gional Planning Group. On August 26 the Commission 
held a closed meeting to discuss its report to the 
General Assembly (see page 12). 


¥ 


Arkady Sobolev. Assistant Secretary-General in 
charge of Security Council Affairs left New York for 
Paris on August 24 to meet Paul-Henri Spaak, Pres- 
ident of the General Assembly to discuss matters con- 
nected with the forthcoming General Assembly 
Session. 


¥ 


The Secretary-General received a note from the 
Acting Secretary of State of the United States, dated 
August 16, transmitting information, pursuant to 
Article 73(E) of the Charter, on economic and social 
conditions in Alaska, Hawaii, Puerto Rico, the Virgin 
Islands, the Panama Canal, Guam, American Samoa 
and island possessions in the Pacifie, and outlining 
tentative views of the United States Government on 
fulfilling the obligations of Article 73(E). 





Report of Membership Committee 


Delegates’ attitudes summarized 


Tue Security Council’s Membership Committee re- 
ported on August 21 that in seven of the nine applica- 
tions for membership in the United Nations, sufficient 
basis was provided in the material submitted to it and 
the ensuing discussion for the Council to reach a de- 
cision. 

The seven applications were from the People’s 
Republic of Albania, Afghanistan, the Hashemite King- 
dom of Trans-Jordan, Ireland, Portugal: Republic of 
Iceland and Sweden. 

The other two were from the Mongolian People’s 
Republic and Siam. In the case of Mongolia the Com- 
mittee’s opinion on the availability of sufficient infor- 
mation was divided. Several members felt that a 
sufficient basis existed for the Security Council to 
reach a decision on Siam. 

The report was subject to a reservation by the Aus- 
tralian government and to a statement by the Mexican 
delegate. 

Appointed on May 17, the Committee was composed 
of a representative of each of the Members of the 
Security Council. It was convened on July 31 and 
held 14 meetings. Each delegation was represented 
at every meeting. 

The delegate of the U.S.S.R. stated that he considered 
the applications of the Albanian and Mongolian 
People’s Republics received different treatment by the 
majority of the Committee. This opinion was not 
shared by the delegates of Australia, Brazil, China, 
Egypt, France, Mexico, the Netherlands. United King- 
dom and United States. 

These delegates expressed their opinion that ques- 
tions were directed to all applicant states to which any 
representative suggested they be directed; also that full 
opportunity existed for any representative to suggest 
that questions be directed to any applicant. 


Attitudes of delegates 


The applications were considered by the Committee 
in the order in which they were received by the Sec- 
retariat. Under the heading of “Examination of Ap- 
plications,” a summary is given of the discussion of 
each application, followed by the conclusions reached 
and the summing up of the attitudes of the delegations. 
These attitudes were summarized as follows: 

People’s Republic of Albania — The delegates 
of the U.S.S.R. and Poland supported the applica- 
tion, and the delegate of France expressed his sym- 
pathy with it. The United States reserved its position 
because of doubts of Albania’s desire to respect inter- 
national obligations and its ability and willingness 
to carry out the obligations of the Charter of the 
United Nations. 


Mongolian People’s Republic — The delegates 
of Poland and the U.S.S.R. supported the application; 
other delegates reserved their opinion, as they felt 
the available information was inadequate. The dele- 


gate of China suggested that the examination should’ 


be postponed for a year. 

Afghanistan — The application was supported 
by the delegates of the United States, Egypt, United 
Kingdom, China, Poland, U.S.S.R., the Netherlands, 
Mexico, France and Brazil. 

The Hashemite Kingdom of Trans-Jordan — The 
application was supported by the delegates of the 
United Kingdom and Egypt; the delegate of the 
Netherlands declared that his government regarded 
the application favorebly; the Polish delegate ex- 
pressed doubts as to the sovereign independence of 
Trans-Jordan at present, on legal grounds, and sug- 
gested postponement of the decision for one year; the 
delegate of the U.S.S.R. declared that he could not 
support the application because there were no diplo- 
matic relations between the U.S.S.R. and Trans-Jordan. 

Ireland — The application was supported by the 
delegates of the United Kingdom, China, the United 
States, France, Mexico, the Netherlands and Brazil; 
the delegate of the U.S.S.R. declared that he could not 
support the application because there were no diplo- 
matic relations between the U.S.S.R. and Ireland. 

Portugal — The application was supported by 
the delegates of the United Kingdom, United States, 
France. China. Brazil, the Netherlands and Mexico; 
doubts were expressed by the delegate of Poland as 
to the conformity of the ideology of the present 
Portuguese regime with the spirit of the Charter of 
the United Nations; the delegate of the U.S.S.R. de- 
clared that he could not support the application of 
Portugal because there were no diplomatic relations 
between the U.S.S.R. and Portugal. 

Republic of Iceland—-Support for the application 
was expressed by the delegates of the United States, 
United Kingdom, Mexico and the U.S.S.R. 

Siam — Some delegates expressed doubt whether 
in view of the present state of war between Siam and 
a Member of the United Nations it was possible to ad- 
mit the applicant to the United Nations; the delegate 
of France stated that he was not in a position to give 
a favorable opinion on the application; the application 
was supported by the United Kingdom, China and the 
United States; the delegate of the U.S.S.R. declared 
that he could not support it because there were no 
diplomatic relations between the U.S.S.R. and Siam. 

Sweden — The application was supported by the 
delegates of the United States, Mexico, United King- 
dom, Brazil, China, France, the Netherlands, Poland 
and the U.S.S.R. 
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A reservation to the Committee’s report was made 
by the Australian government which takes the view 
that the procedure adopted by the Security Council 
in regard to the admission of new Members is incor- 
rect and that applications should be dealt with in the 
first instance by the General Assembly. 

Australian participation in the Committee and ap- 
proval of the report, the reservation said, are not 
regarded as limiting in any way the right of the 
Australian government to reopen the procedural 
question if it thinks fit. 

Further, the fact that an application for member- 
ship has or has not been considered by the Committee 
is not regarded as excluding such application from 
consideration by the General Assembly, the Australian 
statement continued. 

Australia does not feel that it is called upon at 
this stage ta pronounce either in favor or against 
applicants. Hence, the statement said, Australia has 
not declared its attitude towards any application. 

On the information at present available to it, the 
Australian government would be prepared at the 
proper time to support the application of Eire, Sweden, 
Trans-Jordan and Afghanistan, it stated. This should 
not be taken as an indication, it added, that at the 
proper time Australia will not support the application 
of any or all of the other applicant states. 

The following statement was made by the delegate 
of Mexico: 

“In accordance with the principle of universality 
which Mexico has always advocated, the Mexican dele- 
gation is in favor of the admission of all the applicant 
states where it is not proved that the applicant does 
not fulfill the requirements of the Charter.” 

A summary of the discussion during the Committee’s 
proceedings follows: 


People’s Republic of Albania 


(For a report on the early discussion of the applica- 
tion from Albania, see the United Nations Weekly 
Bulletin, Volume 1, Number 3, page 3). 

In replying to the questions put to it, the Albanian 
government stated that Albania does not consider 
itself at war with Greece and that the contention 
that Albania declared war on Greece on October 
28, 1940, is untenable in view of the fact that the Al- 
banian state at that time was completely submerged by 
Fascist Italy and did not possess a legitimate govern- 
ment entitled to speak in the name of the Albanian 
people. 

The Greek charges that the Italian occupation was 
unopposed, that the Albanian resistance movement 
began only in 1943 and that a regular Albanian Army 
fought with the Italians, were denied as unfounded. 
The reply termed the Greek charge that Albania con- 
stitutes a danger to the peace and security of the 
Balkans as “utterly ridiculous.” 

The Albanian point of view is that a state of war 
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does not exist, and the reply pointed out that Article 
XXV of the draft treaty of peace with Italy, agreed 
upon lately by the Council of Foreign Ministers in 
Paris, annuls and voids all acts of the authorities in 
Albania installed by Italy, from April 7, 1939, to 
September 1943. 

The reply cited a statement by Premier Enver Hoxha 
on January 20 that the Albanian government is ready 
to assume all obligations of the Charter. 


It was stated that the congress of Permeti on May 
24, 1944, abrogated treaties of previous regimes and 
that Albania recognizes all treaties in effect prior to 
1939 which do not impair the independence and 
sovereignty of Albania. 

The reply characterized the Greek list of 21 border 
incidents as “a series of fanciful inventions and fabri- 
cations” and submitted a list of border incidents it 
alleged were provoked by the Greeks. 

As to the incident of firing on two British warships 
on May 15, 1946, the reply stated that shore batteries 
fired warning shots across the bow after signals to 
identify were ignored. The two ships then hoisted the 
British flag and turned back in silence. To a note from 
the British government, the Albanian government had 
immediately replied expressing regret. The principal 
reason for the occurrence was that Greek warships had 
from time to time approached the coast and fired in- 
discriminately in order to provoke border incidents, 
the reply stated. 

There are no concentration camps in Albania, it 
continued, and charges that had been made were 
“deliberate inventions.” No complaints were received 
on this subject from any foreign government. 

The reply added information on the Greek-speaking 
minority in Albania and made charges on the treat- 
ment of the Albanian minority in Greece. It concluded 
with election figures as requested. 

The representative of Australia remarked that the 
very fact that the Council of Foreign Ministers felt it 
necessary to include Article XXV_ showed that it 
considered. authorities in Albania during the period 
from April 7, 1939, to September 1943 had performed 
acts which were valid and now required annulment. 

In the opinion of the representative of Poland, the 
state of war between Albania and Greece, if it had 
ever existed, became null and void when the Albanian 
people re-established Albania as a sovereign state 
and annulled the declaration of war. 

The replies on the termination and validity of the 
treaties existing between Albania and other states prior 
to April 7, 1939, gave rise to a lengthy discussion. 

The representative of the U.S.S.R. felt that the 
question of treaties was completely a matter of in- 
ternal affairs; also that the re-examination of treaties 
signed by Albania was a matter of mutual under- 
standing between Albania and the other states con- 
cerned, having no connection with the admission of 
Albania to the United Nations. 








The representative of the United States said that 
in the opinion of his government no act of state 
could be of a more international character. 

With regard to the firing on British ships, the repre- 
sentative of the United Kingdom said that the ships 
were flying their flags throughout the incident; that 
no signals of any kind had been received from the 
shore, and that the first round of high explosive fell 
astern, and the second had followed within a minute, 
which was an unconventional form of warning. 

He continued that several shipping routes passed 
through the channel in question, and his government 
could not recognize Albania’s right to interfere with 
the recognized right of innocent passage. His gov- 
ernment’s doubts regarding Albania concerned the 
question of whether Albania had a normal conception 
of its duties in international relations. 

A second memorandum dealing with Albania’s ap- 
plication was submitted by Greece’s representative to 
the United Nations. This was not discussed by the 
Committee, but with reference to it the representa- 
tive of the U.S.S.R. presented further documentation 
on the war effort of the Albanian people. 

The Albanian representative in New York sent to 
the chairman of the Committee on August 20 a memo- 
randum in reply to the Greek memorandum of August 
5. It was received by the Committee at its last meet- 
ing. but. because of lack of time. the Committee did 
not discuss it. 


Mongolia 


(For a report on the early discussion of the appli- 
cation from Mongolia, see the United Nations Weekly 
Bulletin, Volume 1, Number 3, page 5). 

The Committee approved four questions to be 
transmitted by cable to the Mongolian government: 

“1. What is the present extent of Mongolia’s for- 
eign relations, including political, economic, socia 
and cultural? 

“2. What is the attitude of the Mongolian govern- 
ment regarding the development of her foreign rela- 
tions and. in particular, the exchange of diplomatic 
or consular representatives? 

“3. What countries, other than the Soviet Union and 
China, have hitherto proposed to enter into diplo- 
matic or consular exchanges with the People’s Re- 
public of Mongolia and what replies have been given? 

“4. It would also assist the Committee if it could be 
given more detailed information regarding: 

“(a) The constitution of the People’s Republic of 
Mongolia and other pertinent information relating to 
its system of government and the conduct of its for- 
eign relations. 

“(b) The budget, particularly the appropriation in 
respect to international affairs.” 

As no reply to these questions had been received 
by August 16, the Committee decided to ask the Sec- 
retary-General of the United Nations to address a re- 





quest to the government of the U.S.S.R., which has 
diplomatic relations with Mongolia, to endeavor to 
obtain a reply from the Mongolian government. 
At the Committee’s meeting on August 20 the 
representative of the U.S.S.R. stated that according 
*to his information a representative of the Mongolian 
People’s Republic was on his way to New York. 


Afghanistan 


The delegate of the United States, in supporting 
this application, stressed Afghanistan’s desire and 
ability to work out its international problems along 
friendly and equitable lines. He stated that Afghan- 
istan had earned the respect of the United States by 
scrupulous observance of its obligations as a neutral 
during the war. It was his government’s belief that 
the United Nations would be strengthened by Afghan- 
istan’s admission. The delegates of Egypt and the 
United Kingdom also stressed the peace-loving nature 
of Afghanistan. 


Trans-Jordan 


The representative of the United Kingdom recalled 
the history of Trans-Jordan under mandate and re- 
ferred to the British Foreign Secretary’s declaration 
on January 17, 1946, in the General Assembly of the 
United Nations announcing the intention of the United 
Kingdom government to take steps in the near future 
to establish Trans-Jordan as an independent state. 

He quoted the resolution welcoming this declaration 
adopted by the General Assembly on February 5 and 
referred to the Treaty of Alliance between Trans- 
Jordan and the United Kingdom of March 22, 1946, 
and the resolution of the Assembly of the League of 
Nations on April 18, 1946, which stated that the As- 
sembly welcomed the termination of the mandated 
status of Trans-Jordan. 

He stated that the administration of Trans-Jordan 
was economically independent and that the financial 
assistance extended by the United Kingdom govern- 
ment under the Treaty of Alliance was restricted to the 
reimbursement of expenses in connection with Trans- 
Jordan’s armed forces, which Trans-Jordan would not 
otherwise be called on to bear. 

The representative of Egypt expressed support for 
the admission of Trans-Jordan, but reservation as to 
the validity of the treaty between Trans-Jordan and 
the United Kingdom and its conformity with the pro- 
visions of the Charter of the United Nations. His 
government unhesitatingly considered Trans-Jordan a 
peace-loving state, able and willing to observe the 
obligations of the Charter, but it felt that the Treaty 
of Alliance must be thoroughly examined by the 
United Nations to ascertain whether it was in con- 
formity with the Charter, and, if not, to bring it into 
conformity. 

The delegate of Australia sought further informa- 
tion regarding statements that had been made con- 
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cerning the financial and military independence of 
Trans-Jordan. The representative of the United 
States stated that his government had the application 
under continuing study and reserved his possible 
future position. The representative of the U.S.S.R. 
declared that he could not support the application as 
there were no diplomatic relations between the 
U.S.S.R. and Trans-Jordan. 

The representative of Poland said that the applica- 
tion raised certain doubts of a legal nature. The Po- 
lish delegation was of the opinion that the treaty was 
contrary to the provisions of the Charter and, more- 
over. contrary to the conditions elaborated by the 
Council of the League of Nations for termination of 
mandates. 

Such stipulations of the treaty as the stationing of 
British armed forces in Trans-Jordan, storage of sup- 
plies and ammunition, facilities for training of the 
armed forces, financial assistance to cover the cost of 
the Trans-Jordan Army and especially of the right of 
supervision of such funds, can hardly be regarded as 
being in conformity with the conditions of territorial 
integrity and political independence, he said. 

He emphasized that his delegation had no intention 
of opposing the independence of Trans-Jordan, but in 
its opinion this independence does not yet exist either 
de jure or de facto and for these reasons the delegation 
considered the admission of Trans-Jordan to the United 
Nations as premature. In Poland’s opinion the de- 
cision should be postponed until next year. 

He stated also that there was a close connection be- 
tween Trans-Jordan and Palestine, not only because 
Britain’s Foreign Secretary mentioned those two coun- 
tries in the same statement, but also because those 
countries were placed under a joint mandate of the 
League of Nations. He feared that a hasty decision 
concerning Trans-Jordan would only complicate the 
tragic problem of Palestine. 

Later the Committee decided to transmit to the 
representative of Trans-Jordan in New York a request 
for additional information, and Trans-Jordan’s rep- 
resentative in New York replied that the means of 
maintaining the territorial integrity and political in- 
dependence of Trans-Jordan are threefold: (1) the 
Charter of the United Nations; (2) the Arab Legion 
military units which consist of 6,000 highly trained 
and equipped personnel; (3) the defensive alliance 
with Great Britain. Figures supplied showed the total 
civil budget to be: Revenue and expenditure, each 
1.126.000 Trans-Jordan pounds sterling, 

The Trans-Jordan government is assisted by the 
British government to meet the cost of military units 
under the text of the Treaty, but all cost of the civil 
administration, including public security, is met from 
revenue collected locally, the answer stated. 


Ireland 


The delegate of the United Kingdom stated that his 
government was convinced that Ireland was a peace- 
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loving state and was satisfied that it was able and 
willing to carry out the obligations under the Charter. 
Several other delegates spoke in support. 

The delegate of the U.S.S.R. stated that his govern- 
ment had no diplomatic relations with Ireland and 
would not support its application. The representative 
of Poland reserved his right to speak on the applica- 
tion when he received his government’s instructions. 


Portugal 


The delegate of Australia expressed doubts whether 
Portugal’s original application contained a categorical 
and formal acceptance of the obligations under the 
Charter. On a request being made, the Portuguese 
ambassador to the United States confirmed by letter 
that Portugal accepted fully all obligations under the 
Charter and that the original application was intended 
to have that meaning. 

The representative of the United Kingdom said his 
government warmly supported the application of 
Portugal. The traditional friendship between Portugal 
and the United Kingdom was based on an age-long 
alliance dating back to the 14th century. Portugal had 
long been known as a peace-loving state. 

Although a neutral during the war, Portugal had 
placed bases in the Azores at the disposal of the 
British and United States air forces at a time when the 
war was not going too well for the allies, he said. Dur- 
ing the war Portugal further gave haven to numerous 
refugees from the Axis, many of whom were en route 
to join the armies of liberation. 

The representatives of several other states also sup- 
ported the Portuguese application. 

The representative of France said his country was 
heavily indebted to Portugal for its humane treatment 
of French refugees and that the French government 
supported the application. 

The representative of Poland expressed strong 
doubts in relation to the application. He said the 
Portuguese regime was ideologically closely related to 
the present regime in Spain and to the regimes which 
had existed in Germany and Italy. Portugal was still 
harboring German war criminals and German assets, 
he added. The Portuguese people were undoubtedly 
peace-loving, he said, but the Polish government had 
doubts as to the peace-loving character of the present 
Portuguese government and as to whether it was able 
and willing to comply with the obligations of the 
Charter. The delegate of the U.S.S.R. stated he could 
not support the application because there were no 
diplomatic relations between the U.S.S.R. and 
Portugal. 


Republic of Iceland 

The representative of the United States said the 
United States government warmly supported the ap- 
plication of Iceland. In the conduct of its foreign 
relations with other states, Iceland has demonstrated 
that it is a peace-loving state and that it is willing and 
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able to carry out the obligations contained in the 
Charter, he stated. 

The close relationship of Iceland to the United Na- 
tions had already been recognized in the invitations 
extended to Iceland, as a nation associated with the 
United Nations, to participate in such conferences as 
those of FAO, UNRRA and Bretton Woods. 

During the battle of Europe the co-operation of the 
Iceland government and people in safeguarding the 
north Atlantic sea lanes was of the highest importance 
in the final success of the United Nations, he said. 

The representative of the United Kingdom also sup- 
ported the application and referred to the democratic 
way of life of the people of Iceland and to the value 
of their war bases to the allied cause. 


Siam 

The delegate of the United Kingdom said that in 
accordance with the spirit of the peace treaty signed 
by his country with Siam early this year, he wished to 
support the Siamese application. 

The representative of the United States stated that 
his government considered Siam qualified to become 
a member of the United Nations. 

The representative of China also stated that his 
government would support the application and referred 
to the happy relations between Siam and China for 
many centuries prior to the 1930’s which had deteri- 
orated during the last decade when Siam had come 
under Japanese influence. 

The representative of France said that his govern- 
ment under the present circumstances was not able to 
support the application, not because of the existence 
of a territorial dispute between Siam and France, but 
because this dispute was the result of an aggression by 
Siam in 1940 against Indo-China. 


Talks are at present under way, he said, but so long 
as an agreement has not been reached on the proce- 
dure for the settlement of this territorial dispute, 
France continues to consider itself as being in a de 
facto state of war with Siam and will not be able to 
vote in favor of its admission. 

In a letter to the Secretary-General dated August 19, 
the Siamese representative confirmed the statement of 
the French delegate that talks were under way and 
that the Siamese delegation in Washington was con- 
fident that an agreement would be reached soon on the 
procedure for the settlement of the dispute. 

Later the French delegate announced that the nego- 
tiations scheduled to take place in Washington had 
not in effect begun because of serious incidents that 
had occurred on August 7 in the territory of Cambodia 
which is under French sovereignty. 

The representatives of Australia and the Netherlands 
stated that their countries had diplomatic relations 
with Siam but that some weight must be attached to 
the fact that a Member of the United Nations con- 
sidered itself in a state of war with Siam. The repre- 
sentative of the U.S.S.R. stated that his country did 
not maintain diplomatic relations with Siam and that 
he could not support the application. 


Sweden 


Endorsing the application of Sweden, the delegates 
of the United States, United Kingdom, China. the 
Netherlands, Brazil, France. Poland and Mexico 
stressed the long and peaceful relations their govern- 
ments had enjoyed with that country, its democratic 
institutions and the humanitarian help given by 
Sweden to refugees during the war. They deemed 
Sweden qualified and willing to fulfill all obligations 
contained in the United Nations Charter. 


Restitution of Yugoslav Danube Fleet 


Added to the agenda of the forthcoming ses- 
sion of the Economic and Social Council, sched- 
uled to convene on September 11, is a Yugoslav 
request for the return of her Danubian fleet, 
which the German Army removed to the upper 
Danube during its retreat from Yugoslavia. 

These 167 vessels, according to the letter re- 
ceived by the Secretary-General from Dr. Andrija 
Stampar (chief Yugoslav delegate and a Vice- 
President of the Economic and Social Council), 
have remained in the hands of the Allied military 
authorities. Yugoslavia has been unable to obtain 
restitution of this fleet, which is the property of 
Yugoslav companies and individuals, “despite all 
efforts and promi There can be no valid 
reason for preventing such restitution.” 


The Yugoslavia complaint cited as an example 
of the economic losses being suffered as a result 
of lack of these barges the fact that “during the 
six months ending April, 1946, foundries in 
Poland and Czechoslovakia were unable to obtain 
even 10 per cent of the agreed amount of iron ore 
from Yugoslavia, while Yugoslavia was able to 
obtain from Poland and Czechoslovakia less than 
10 per cent of the coke and other agreed ma- 
terials needed for her metallurgical industry. 
Thus, instead of producing a considerable share 
of the agricultural machinery needed for recon- 
struction, Yugoslavia was obliged to import more 
of such equipment through UNRRA, from the 
United States, Great Britain and other nations, 
while at the same time their farmers lacked ade- 
quate machinery and tools.” 
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A complaint from the Ukrainian S.S.R. charging 
that Greece represents a threat to peace in the 
Balkans has been placed on the Agenda of the meeting 
of the Security Council on August 28 and will prob- 
ably be discussed by the Council after considera- 
tion of the Report of the Security Council’s Committee 
on the Admission of New Members. 

The complaint was cabled by Dmitri Z. Manuilsky, 
Foreign Minister of the Ukrainian S.S.R., and received 
by the Secretary-General on August 24. 

The cable stated that in recent times and especially 
since the opening of the Paris Peace Conference. a 
situation has arisen in the Balkans which represents 
a grave danger to peace and security in that part of 
Europe, as a result of the “irresponsible policy” of 
the present Greek Government. 

Border incidents on the Greek-Albanian frontier are 
being provoked by Greek armed units with the con- 
nivance and encouragement of Greek authorities: a 
fact which above all is the cause of “rightful concern 
to all sincere champions of peace,” it said. 

“Greek detachments,” the message stated, “are sys- 
tematically opening fire at the Albanian frontier 
guards as well as at the Albanian peasants who are 
engaged in agricultural work in the area adjacent to 
the frontiers. Cases are becoming even more frequent 
in which the Greek armed groups penetrate into Al- 
banian territory with the obvious object of provoking 
an armed conflict with Albania which would serve 
as a pretext for the wresting of the southern part of 
Albania in favor of Greece. 

“Moreover, the atmosphere is rendered still more 
tense by the repeated statements of representatives of 
the present Greek Government of the alleged state of 
war between Greece and Albania made by them in 
their public speeches and in the press as well as from 
the rostrum of the Peace Conference in Paris. 


Minority persecution 


“Persecution by the Greek Government of national 
minorities in Macedonia, Thrace and Epirus is like- 
wise the cause of anxiety. The regime established for 
them by the present Greek Government is notorious 
for its extremely brutal character. Tens of thousands 
of Macedonians, Bulgarians, Thracians and Albanians 
who found themselves under the unbearable yoke of 
national oppression and racial discrimination are com- 
pelled to seek asylum in neighboring states. . .” 

Such a policy, the report stated, threatens to convert 
the Balkan peninsula into a center of bitter conflicts 
and to entail international complications. The same 
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Threat to peace and security alleged 





purpose is served by the “unbridled” propaganda of 
Greek monarchist extremists who demand native 
Albanian territories and seek a new partition of the 
dalkans, it continued. 

“The principal factor conducive to the situation in 
the Balkans as created by this policy of the present 
Greek Government is the presence of British troops in 
Greece and the direct intervention of British military 
representatives into the internal affairs of this Allied 
country in behalf of aggressive monarchist elements, 
especially in the preparation of the referendum set 
for September 1, 1946, which is to determine the 
form of government in Greece. 


Violates Charter 


“The holding of the referendum under such condi- 
tions when there are foreign troops in the country 
which support the elements many of whom collabor- 
ated with the German and Italian invaders against 
those Greek patriots who courageously fought the 
invaders on the side of the Allies is contrary to the 
war aims proclaimed by the Allied powers both during 
the war and after its termination, as well as to the 
aims and principles of the United Nations Charter, in 
particular to Paragraph 2. Article 1 of this Charter. 
which recognizes the right of every nation to determine 
freely its destiny and its form of government.” 

“For the above reasons,” the statement concluded, 
“and in virtue of Article 35, Paragraph 1 of the 
United Nations Charter, I have the honor to bring to 
the attention of the Security Council this situation as 
being of the nature covered by Article 34 of the United 
Nations Charter and to ask you to place on the agenda 
for the next meeting of the Security Council the situa- 
tion in the Balkans which has resulted from the 
policy of the Greek Government and which endangers 
the maintenance of international peace and security, 
as well as the question of measures to be adopted by 
the Security Council without delay in order to elimin- 
ate this threat to peace.” 

Article 34 empowers the Security Council to investi- 
gate any dispute or any situation which might lead to 
international friction or give rise to a dispute in order 
to determine whether the continuance of the dispute 
or situation is likely to endanger the maintenance of 
international peace and security. 

Paragraph 1 of Article 35 provides that any Mem- 
ber of the United Nations may bring any dispute or 
situation of the above nature to the attention of the 
Security Council or the General Assembly. 













Transport and Communications 


Existing international organization studied 


- 
Transport and communications, as might be 
expected, have a longer record of international co- 
ordination than any other sphere of United Nations 
interest. Railways, which run through many countries, 
require agreements on gauge, and freight and passenger 
charges; civil planes fly over foreign territories, and 
uniform navigation signals are essential; postal ser- 
vices by their very nature require inter-governmental 
regulations: and radio communication would be 
chaotic without agreement between nations on the 
allocation of frequencies. 

Inter-governmental organizations exist in nearly 
every field of transport and communications in order 
to exploit technical achievements and maintain maxi- 
mum freedom of movement and expression. 

Transport and communications affect many aspects 
of the work of the United Nations. Reconstruction of 
devastated areas is impossible without efficient trans- 
port. Human rights and freedoms involve telephone. 
telegraph. radio and postal services. as well as the 
various forms of transport. 

The Economic and Social Council, at its first session 
in London early this year, established a Temporary 
Transport and Communications Commission to review 
the present position and to advise the Council on 
inter-governmental machinery required both within 
the United Nations and in specialized agencies. 

The Temporary Commission (which convened on 
April 30) reported to the Council at the beginning of 
its second session. having surveyed the five major com- 
ponents of transport and communications: telecom- 
munications. postal services. inland transport. ship- 
ping and aviation. 


Telecommunications 


The first field of transport and communications to 
require inter-governmental organization on a world- 
wide basis was telecommunications. The International 
Telegraph Union was established in 1865, originally 
as a European regional organization. The Union 
was governed by a series of conventions. From 1885 
on, the regulations included provisions relating to 
international telephony. Subsequently, a separate con- 
vention on radio-telegraphic services was ratified, but 
it was not until the Madrid Conference in 1932 that 
a joint telegraph, telephone and radio conference 
was held. This conference created a unified organiza- 
tion, the present International Telecommunication 
Union, to which practically every country in the world 
belongs. 

The Union’s plenipotentiary conference meets only 
when the convention which embodies the fundamental 
statutes of the Union is under revision (it has not met 
since 1932). Administrative conferences in all three 


major fields, competent to revise administrative and 
technical regulations, meet periodically. Consultative 
committees of experts in the three fields advise the 
organization on technical improvements required. 
There is a permanent bureau at Berne, financially and 
administratively under the supervision of the Swiss 
government. No standing organ having executive 
powers exists. 


Postal services 


Until the middle of the nineteenth century, inter- 
governmental arrangements on transport and commu- 
nications facilities were mostly bilateral. 

In the early 1800's, the bulk of international mail 
was slight, and bilateral agreements were all that were 
required. The national post was scarcely organized 
on any scale recognizable in terms of today’s vast 
postal turnover. 

A major factor contributing to a greatly increased 
use of postal systems was the institution in the first 
half of the nineteenth century of cheap postage. As 
one result multilateral agreements were used experi- 
mentally. In 1863 there was established the General 
Postal Union, superseded in 1874 by the Universal 


World-wide communications, while greatly developed by 
inventions such as the automatic telephone exchange shown 
above, would fail without the necessary inter-governmental 
co-ordination. 
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Postal Union, which still exists and has functioned 
throughout its long history with great success. 

The Union’s tasks are manifold. It arranges for 
co-operation between the 65 states which subscribe to 
it in handling mail, parcel post, money orders and 
samples. Its Bureau serves as an organ for liaison, 
information and consultation. On request, it gives 
opinions on questions in dispute and acts as a clearing 
house for the settlement of accounts relative to the 
international postal service. There is no standing 
organ with executive powers. The Union consists 
of congresses which meet at intervals, and a_per- 
manent Bureau at Berne under the financial and 
administrative supervision of the Swiss Government. 


Inland Transport 


Inland transport—all phases of it—is essentially 
regional in character, with the result that regional in- 
ternational organizations have developed. 

As in other aspects of economic activity, in recent 
years the growth of inland transport facilities has 
overlapped other fields, such as the production of 
electric power and irrigation. Also as a result of a 
steady technical development, inland waterways are 
used increasingly by sea-going vessels. 

Rail transport. developed as part of national econ- 
omies, was adjusted to each country’s economic and 
technical position. This resulted in impediments to 
international transport which could only be removed 
by international agreement. 

Because the lines are state-owned in continental 
Europe. most of the agreements on railroads crossing 
national frontiers have been negotiated by govern- 
ments and official railway administrations, and inter- 
governmental organizations have evolved as a result. 
In countries where railways are privately owned agree- 
ments have been negotiated by the private operators. 

The League of Nations Communications and Trans- 
port Organization had advisory functions in the study 
of inland transport problems and assisted in the draft- 
ing of international agreements. Most important of 
the regional organizations are the numerous European 
river commissions and the Berne Union for Transport 
by Rail. 

A somewhat broader organization of a regional 
character is the European Central Inland Transport 
Organization. (ECITO), which is concerned with all 
surface transport in Europe. Established to further 
the restoration of normal economic conditions in 
Europe, it co-ordinates the movement of international 
trafic in Europe and assists in the allocation and dis- 
tribution of transport equipment. 


Shipping 


The unique characteristics of the shipping in- 
dustry enable it to operate with a freedom un- 
equalled by land transport systems. There is less inter- 
governmental organization in shipping than in any 
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At port railheads, such as this, shipping, road and rail 
transport converge. Shipping has the least inter-govern- 
mental organization, but land transport is highly regulated 
by regional arrangements. 


other field of transport, but on the technical aspects 
there are many inter-governmental agreements. There 
is at present, however, no world-wide organization to 
follow up these agreements and report on their en- 
forcement, or to point the need for additional inter- 
governmental action. 

Prior to the sinking of the Titanic, shipping was 
an industry which was largely self-governing. Since 
then governments have concluded several conventions 
on safety at sea, on a number of technical matters, 
and, as a result of the work of the ILO, on labor 
conditions. 

Governments also entered into the industry itself, 
in many cases acquiring a considerable financial in- 
terest, and in some instances entire fleets. 


Apart from organizations covering limited fields, 
such as the International Hydrographic Bureau and the 
International Commission of the Cape Spartel Light. 
there is one inter-governmental organization concerned 
exclusively with shipping, the United Maritime Con- 
sultative Council. This temporary organization, due 
to go out of existence on October 31, was established 


to succeed a war-time agency. 


The task of the Consultative Council is to provide 
for consultation and exchange of information. The 
Council studies any problems in the international 
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PICAO foreshadows a harmonious administration of world airways 


shipping field referred to it and makes recommenda- 
tions to member governments, but has no executive 


powers. 


Aviation 

Inter-governmental organization in aviation had its 
beginnings in the years between the two World Wars, 
but it was the rapid development in the last war of 
a world network of airways by the Air Transport 
Commands of the Allied nations that focussed at- 
tention on the problems and great possibilities of 
civil air transport. It became clear that rules for 
civil aviation—mutually workable among the nations 
of the world—must be evolved and enforced by com- 
mon consent. The alternatives—disorder in the air 
and possible economic and political strife—were fore- 
seen. 

Therefore, in 1944 a conference at Chicago laid 
the basis for a permanent international civil aviation 
organization. As an interim measure, pending rati- 
fication of the document, a Provisional International 
Civil Aviation Organization (PICAO) was estab- 
lished, and came into being in June 1945. The nature 
of the work requires that the organization have gov- 
erning bodies (an Assembly, which meets annually, 
and a Council, which is in constant session) with 
executive powers for policy decisions at short notice. 

Thus, PICAO is an agency with roughly the same 
kind of organization as the ILO, FAO, and UNESCO, 
all of which have executive powers. 

Among the duties assigned to the Council by 
PICAO’s Assembly are the supervision and co-ordina- 
tion of the work of its three committees—Air Trans- 
port. Air Navigation, and International Convention on 
Civil Aviation (not yet in operation). The Committee 
on Air Transport is to study “any matters affecting 
the organization and operation of international air 
services.” The Committee on Air Navigation “studies, 
interprets and advises on standards and procedures 
with respect to communications systems and air navi- 
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gation aids” and also “recommends the adoption of 
minimum requirements and standards.” 

The Council is also charged with maintaining liai- 
son with the organization’s members. It must also 
receive, register and hold open for inspection by mem- 
ber states all existing contracts and agreements re- 
lating to routes, services, landing rights, airport fa- 
cilities and other international air matters to which 
any member state or any airline of a member is a 
party. If required by the parties concerned. the 
Council can arbitrate differences regarding civil avia- 
tion matters, either making an advisory report or, if 
the parties agree beforehand, giving a final decision. 


U. N. action 

On the recommendations of the Temporary Trans- 
port and Communications Commission, the Economic 
and Social Council at its second session established 
a permanent Commission as a subsidiary organ to 
advise the Council on action required by it—mostly 
co-ordinating in character. 

In the transport field, the Council decided to bring 
PICAO into relationship with the United Nations as a 
specialized agency. For the various phases of inland 
transport, the Council decided that “further study” 
is required. 

When the question of bringing ECITO into rela- 
tionship with the United Nations came up, the Council 
decided to postpone any decision on the relationship 
of agencies in the inland transport field until the 
“further study,” has been completed. 

The Council asked the permanent Transport and 
Communications Commission to examine further the 
question of a world shipping organization in_ the 
technical field. The Secretary-General was authorized 
to seek the views of the United Maritime Consultative 
Council. 

In the communications field, the Economic and 
Social Council requested the Secretary-General to con- 
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vene meetings of postal and telecommunications ex- 
perts with a view to drafting propositions for revision 
of the organizations concerned so that they may be- 
come specialized agencies of the United Nations. The 
Council also expressed the hope that a world confer- 
ence would be held as soon as possible to review the 
organization of the International Telecommunications 
Union, which the Temporary Transport and Communi- 
cations Commission indicated needed to be put into 
a position to act more rapidly. The Universal Postal 
Union, it was thought, would require only such 
changes, probably of a minor character, as might be 
necessary to bring about the relationship with the 
United Nations. 

The Economic and Social Council also decided that 
a committee of experts should be convened as soon 
as possible to examine and prepare the ground for a 
world conference on passports and frontier formalities. 


Two additional items have been received by the 
Secretary-General of the United Nations for inclusion 
in the supplementary list for the Provisional Agenda 
for the Second Part of the First Session of the Gen- 
eral Assembly. 

The first, from the United Kingdom, proposes a 
draft resolution whereby the General Assembly would 
request the International Court of Justice to give an 
advisory opinion on the meaning of Articles 11 and 
12 of the Statute of the Court. These Articles relate 
to the procedure for the election of members to the 
Court. 

The United Kingdom request, received by the Sec- 
retary-General on August 27, was contained in a 
letter from Sir Alexander Cadogan, representative 
of the United Kingdom to the United Nations, which 
transmitted a draft resolution for the General As- 
sembly in the following terms: 

“The General Assembly resolves that: 

The International Court of Justice be requested to 
give an advisory opinion on the meaning of the word 
“meeting” in articles 11 and 12 of the Statute of the 
Court. The Secretary-General is instructed to make 
the necessary arrangements for the presentation of the 
case to the Court in the light of the discussions which 
took place in the Security Council and the General 
Assembly during the election of Judges to the 
Court.” 

(A similar item was included in the General As- 
sembly supplementary list at the request of the 
United States representative Mr. Herschel V. John- 
son. who asked for the addition of “an item relating 
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Additions to General Assembly Agenda 


The Transport and Communications Commission was 
requested by the Council to examine and make rec- 
ommendations on the machinery required for co- 
ordinating activities in the fields of aviation, shipping 
and telecommunications in regard to safety of life at 
sea and in the air. 

Among its other functions, the Commission is to 


assist the Security Council and the Trusteeship Coun- 
cil, when desired by the Economic and Social Council. 


The approach of the United Nations to transport 
and communications is not yet completely worked out. 
In its second session, the Economic and Social Coun- 
cil made several basic decisions; but many remain 
to be taken. However, the United Nations has made a 
substantial beginning in deciding what part it is to 
play in the field of transport and communications. 






to the interpretation -of Articles 11 and 12 of the 
Statute of the International Court of Justice.’’) 

The South African request was received in a letter 
dated August 12 from Mr. H. T. Andrews, Minister 
Plenipotentiary of the Union of South Africa to the 
United States of America, addressed to the Secretary- 
General in the following terms: 

“By direction of the Government of the Union of 
South Africa, I have the honour to request that the 
question of the desirability of the territorial inte- 
gration in, and the annexation to, the Union of South 
Africa of the mandated territory of South West 
Africa, be included in the Agenda for the Second 
Part of First Session of the General Assembly to be 
convened at New York City on September 23rd 
next.... 


Claim stressed 


The letter referred to a statement made at the 
twelfth plenary session of the General Assembly in 
London in January 1946. Mr. Nicholls at that time 
stressed the unique position of South West Africa 
among mandated territories, in that its borders are 
contiguous with those of the mandatory power. He 
stated that the Union of South Africa had faithfully 
carried out the obligations placed upon it by the 
mandate of the League of Nations, and that the ter- 
ritory had its own self-governing institutions. The 
Government of South Africa had therefore entered 
into consultations with the South West African Legis- 
lature and with the natives in order to determine the 
future of South West Africa, and would inform the 
General Assembly on the decision reached. 





U. N. Seeks Permanent Home 


Commission’s requirements explained 


Tue United Nations has nearly completed one stage 
in the selection of a site for its permanent home. 
It has had the world to choose from, and the process 
of narrowing the site down to a few possible areas 
has taken many months. Five alternative sites in West- 
chester County, New York, are to be submitted by the 
Headquarters Commission for the consideration of 
the General Assembly at its forthcoming session. 

The search for a permanent home started with the 
earliest London meetings of the Preparatory Commis- 
sion. Any number of strange suggestions were put 
forward in the organization’s early days: “se ship— 
anywhere on the high seas”—rejected for obvious 
reasons; Hawaii, proposed as being nearly equidistant 
from all the great capitals of the world; a district 
in the United States, with a tempting offer of the best 
steaks in the world; and another area, described as so 
remote that no one would bother to drop an atom 
bomb on it! 

First step in the process of finding the site was to 
choose the country, and the Preparatory Commis- 
sion’s recommendation that “the site of the permanent 
headquarters be in the east of the United States” was 
accepted by the General Assembly, after much debate. 
(While the Preparatory Commission was meeting, the 
United States Government officially invited the United 
Nations to establish its headquarters in this country). 

The task of finding a general area in the eastern 
United States was left to a seven-man inspection group. 
which came to the United States last January and 
reported back to the General Assembly in London 
the following month with the recommendation that 
the headquarters be located somewhere within the 
600-square-mile area of Westchester County. New 
York, and adjoining Fairfield, Connecticut. In_ all, 
over 50 localities in the United States were suggested 
to the General Assembly as possible sites for the per- 
manent home of the Organization. 


Why near New York? 


The General Assembly chose a site near New York 
for many reasons. It recognized, first of all, that the 
United Nations is bound to be deeply involved in the 
most serious problems of international life and that 
the delegates and experts who will be attending its 
meetings all through the year are men with heavy 
responsibilities in their countries. The headquarters 
should therefore be situated at some readily accessible 
point where the conveniences and facilities of a great 
city are immediately available, where transportation, 
communications, news services, etc., are at the highest 
level of efficiency. 

Of primary importance to the Secretariat, a com- 
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munity of international civil servants drawn from 
many countries, will be facilities for education of their 
children and normal amenities for culture and recrea- 
tion. It would be undesirable for the Secretariat to 
live as an isolated community; its members should be 
able to profit from the intellectual opportunities of a 
great city. They should also be able to maintain con- 
tact with developments of world affairs outside the 
United Nations. 


Headquarters Commission established 


The second step in the search for a permanent home 
for the organization was to make an “exhaustive 
study” of the Westchester-Fairfield area with a view 
to determining the exact location to be selected. For 
this purpose the General Assembly created the Head- 
quarters Commission. 

The Commission was directed to “draw up plans 
on the assumption that the United Nations will ac- 
quire approximately two, five, ten, twenty or forty 
square miles within the region.” 

When the Commission began its work last May, it 
faced opposition from certain local groups in both 
Westchester and Fairfield. The Assembly therefore 
directed the Headquarters Commission to examine the 
area more thoroughly in the light of this and other 
considerations. Because it was not certain of the area 
that might be necessary. the Assembly asked the 
Headquarters Commission to recommend a wide range 
of sizes for the Headquarters site. 

Just what does the United Nations intend te do with 
the site it finally selects for its headquarters? This 
question had to be answered in some manner by the 
Headquarters Commission before it could begin a study 
of possible sites. Therefore there was prepared a de- 
tailed list of “requirements” and on the basis of these 
the Commission developed criteria to apply in the 
study of possible sites. 

The sites should provide adequate space for the 
official buildings district and, depending upon the size 
of the site, housing for members of the Secretariat 
and their families. national delegations and special 
missions. 

The following “requirements,” all tentative, were 
based on estimates furnished in reply to a question- 
naire prepared by the Commission: 

The maximum number of persons to be employed 
in the United Nations Secretariat was estimated to be 
about 2600. 

The General Assembly is normally expected to meet 
annually in September. It would be necessary to pro- 
vide seven large and 10 small committee rooms for its 
committees, and it is estimated that there will be 
approximately 1.050 delegates and their staffs and in 
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addition, some 800 journalists, radio broadcasters, 
film and photographic representatives. 

From 1,000 to 2,500 diplomats and representatives 
of non-governmental organizations should also be pro- 
vided for in the Assembly Hall, as well as space for 
some 70 delegations and the usual working facilities 
for the press and radio. 


The Security Council would require accommodation 
for an estimated 200 seats for members and their 
staffs. This building should make provision for seven 
committees. Auxiliary office accommodations should 
be provided for the Council President, the Secretary- 
General, delegates and diplomats. For visitors 500 
seats should be provided and for the press and radio, 
it is estimated that some 425 seats would be required. 

The Economic and Social Council is scheduled to 
meet three times a year. In addition to 171 seats for 
delegations, space should be provided for five to 
eight commissions and 12 sub-committees. In the 
Council Hall and commission rooms 160 seats should 
be available for the press and about 500 seats for 
visitors. Seventy-five inter-governmental organiza- 
tions should be provided with space in the Council 
Hall, and auxiliary accommodations would include 
space for the various officials. 

The Trusteeship Council, which will probably meet 
twice a year, could use the same building as the Econ- 
omic and Social Council, provided space is avail- 
able for six standing committees, and 22 offices. 

Nine Specialized Agencies may have their head- 
quarters on the site, probably in separate buildings. 

A library to house 1,000,000 volumes is included in 
the requirements. 

Restaurant facilities would require a seating capacity 
of 1,000 with overall facilities for 2,000 people. In 
addition, the Secretariat cafeteria should have a seat- 
ing capacity of 750. 

Space for 70 permanent national delegations should 
be provided for on the site. 

Provision should also be made for a radio station. 
The use of the nearest adequate airport might be 
sufficient, as may existing railroad facilities. Postal, 
telephone, and telegraph facilities in the Assembly 
building and Secretariat building are essential. 


The Headquarters Commission 


United Kingdom. . .Sir Angus Fletcher, Chairman 
Australia Paul Hasluck, John C. Moore 


Charles LeCorbusier 

Awni Khalidy 

Netherlands Jonkheer Jan de Ranitz 
US.S.R...................-Nickolay D. Bassov 
Uruguay Juan F. Yriart 


Yugoslavia Stoyan Gavrilovic 
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It is estimated that a maximum of 7,000 members 
of the Secretariat, national delegations and special 
missions with their families would require permanent 
living accommodations. In addition, temporary ac- 
commodations would be required for about 4,000 
others. 


Zoning of the Site 


The Headquarters Commission estimates the maxi- 
mum amount of land the United Nations will need— 
only for its official buildings and a protective belt 
(an area which would preserve the dignity and char- 
acter of the site)— at three and a half square miles. 
If the site has a natural or publicly-owned protective 
belt of assured permanence, this estimate may be re- 
duced to two square miles. These figures are, of 
course, approximate, and will probably be reviewed 
later, particularly in view of the topography and other 
characteristics of specific sites. The quality of the 
land will naturally have a great effect on the area 
required. 

First of the Commission’s assumptions was that the 
site and its surroundings are to contain some or all 
of the following areas: an official buildings district; 
a community area; a protective belt surrounding the 
community area, and a controlled area. The protec- 
tive belt would be either owned by the United Nations 
or else the development rights within the area, both 
public and private, would be acquired by the United 
Nations, except where adequate guarantee of per- 
manency of open space is given by the public authori- 
ties. The controlled area, which would not be owned 
by the United Nations, would be controlled and guided 
by the public agencies in co-operation with the United 
Nations. 

Within the area actually owned by the United Na- 
tions (that is, the official buildings district, the com- 
munity area and the protective belt), the organization 
would be able to work out a master plan for all public 
works, buildings and activities, and, through contracts, 
for all other occupiers of land and buildings. 

In the controlled area, the Commission envisages 
that arrangements would be worked out for the co- 
operation of Federal, state and local governments 
with the United Nations in the exercise of such con- 
trols as zoning, building codes, master-plan control 
and a public-works program as well as all other usual 
governmental functions. 


The Commission’s work 


With these requirements in mind the Commission 
examined no less than 26 possible sites in the West- 
chester-Fairfield region and ultimately chose the re- 
quired five, all in Westchester, in the areas of Cort- 
landt, Somers, Yorktown and Harrison. 


Not only was a study made of the land on the 
basis of the “assumptions” and “requirements” but 
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also information was gathered on fair market value 
(not assessable value) of the land, and the possible 
effect on the neighborhood. 

All townships considered as possible sites by the 
Commission had urgent questions. For example: 
“Will building materials and labor needed for the 
construction of the United Nations headquarters be 
obtained from nearby communities, or elsewhere?” 
The Commission’s answer is that they will be secured 
from the and available sources. 
Some portion will certainly be secured locally, the 
amount depending on local supply and other factors. 


most convenient 


U. N.’s community obligations 


“Will the United Nations pay taxes to town, city 
or state? What about special assessments, local bond 
issues. and so on?” 


The General Convention on the Privileges and 
Immunities of the United Nations makes an import- 
ant proviso in this regard, defining the community 
obligations of the United Nations: “The United 


Nations will not claim exemption from taxes which 
are, in fact, no more than charges for public utility 
services.” It is a fact that the United Nations does 
not wish to set up a local government of its own, but 
would like to use, to the greatest extent possible. 
existing public services and it expects to make due 


payment for them. 


The problems arising out of bond issues and other 
obligations for which assets of the community as a 
whole are pledged will be considered and an equitable 
solution sought in the spirit of the following resolu- 
tion contained in a report accepted by the General 
Assembly. “. . . Considering that appropriate as- 
surances should be given to the residents and neigh- 
bors of the site finally chosen . . . to the effect that 
this selection will not cause injustice to be done to 
them, it is resolved that the United Nations shall 
give all due and friendly consideration to any problems 
that may arise in connection with the possible dis- 
placement of residents or with tax, revenue, and 
other problems affecting the localities involved, when 
a final decision is taken with regard to the exact site 
of the permanent headquarters of the United Nations.” 


Grant from American people 


“Will the United Nations condemn territory?” To 
this the Commission has answered “No.” The United 
Nations has no power to condemn land. By agree- 
ment now being negotiated with the United States 
Government, the latter will undertake to obtain title to 
the site for the United Nations. In general it can be 
said that whatever rights the United Nations enjoys 
over the site will be by virtue of a grant from the 
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American people acting through their duly constituted 
representatives. 


The Commission has also been asked about the 
status of the headquarters. To refer to it as extra-ter- 
ritoriality, comparable to the status of Vatican City, is 
misleading. The United Nations must, in the nature of 
the case, enjoy something like the diplomatic status of 
a foreign embassy in a national capital. However, the 
United Nations, instead of representing a single coun. 
try. embraces the international community as a whole, 
and therefore requires a status of its own. 


This status has been defined in the General Conven- 
tion mentioned above. Moreover, the United States 
International Organizations and Immunities Act, ap- 
proved on December 29, 1945, was made applicable 
to the United Nations by Executive Order Number 
9695, dated February 17, 1946. 


Certain of the required immunities have thus al- 
ready been accorded to the organization. In practice, 
the immunities which the United Nations needs for 
the exercise of the functions will not differ essentially 
from the privileges enjoyed by the diplomatic corps. 
These privileges are accorded for the benefit of the 
United Nations and not for that of individuals. and 
are intended to protect individuals only in the dis- 
charge of their official functions. The immunities will 
be waived when such waiver would not impair the 
functioning of the United Nations, and when failure 
to do so would result in injustice. 


American laws to prevail 


The powers of the Secretary-General with respect 
to administration and government of the area will be 
conferred by agreement with the United States. United 
States law will prevail in the area, although the Sec- 
retary-General will have the right to make such special 
regulations as may be necessary to enable the organi- 
zation to function efficiently. The only penalty con- 
templated for infringement of these regulations would 
be expulsion from the area unless American authorities 
decide to prosecute under their own laws. In all other 
respects the appropriate American laws will apply and 
will be enforced by American authorities. 


It seems fair to believe that the coming of the United 
Nations to any particular town should not in itself 
disrupt the civic, social or economic life of the com- 
munity. The contrary is much more likely; local 
government will have increased responsibilities, but it 
will not be asked to carry additional financial burdens 
as a result. The men and women who work for the 
United Nations will be representative of the best in 
their countries. A large proportion will be American 
citizens. A relatively high standard of living and a 
wide range of cultural and intellectual interests will 
prevail. So far as the United Nations is concerned the 
underlying spirit will be one of co-operation. 
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PERSONALITIES: 








Security Council Representatives—U.S.S.R. 


Andrei A. Gromyko, who 
was appointed permanent 
representative of the U.S.S.R. 
to the Security Council in 
March 1946, was born in the 
small town of Gromyki near 
the city of Gomel in 1909. 
He graduated from the In- 
stitute of Economics and 
Post-Graduate School in Mos- 
cow and obtained his Mas- 
ter’s degree in 1936. From 
1937 to 1939 he was a pro- 





Mr. Gromyko 
fessor of Economics at the Academy of Sciences in 
Moscow and was then chief of the American Division 
of the Ministry of Foreign Affairs for a year. 

From 1939 to 1943 he held the post of counselor 


—— 


Chairman, Atomie Energy Commission 

General Andrew G. L. McNaughton, representative 
of Canada on the Atomic Energy Commission, be- 
came chairman on August 14 for the month following. 

Born in 1887 at Moosomin, Saskatchewan, he grad- 
uated from McGill University, where he obtained 
his Master’s degree in Science in 1912 and was then 
appointed to the faculty. After serving overseas 
during World War 1, General McNaughton was ap- 
pointed director of Military Training and Staff Duties 
for Canada. Subsequently he held the posts of Deputy 
Chief of Staff; District Officer Commanding at Vic- 
toria. British Columbia; Chief of Staff, and from 
1935 to 1939 President of the National Research 
Council. During this period he participated in sev- 
eral imperial and international conferences. 
Appointed to command the First Canadian Division 


Security Council Representatives—France 


Alexandre Parodi, perma- 
nent representative of France 
on the Security Council of 
the United Nations, delegate 
to the Economic and Social 
Council and _ representative 
on the Atomic Energy Com- 
mission, played an impor- 
tant part in the French re- 
sistance movement during 
the occupation of France. 

He was born in Paris in 
1901 and educated at the 





M. Parodi 
University of Paris, where he majored in Law and 
Literature. Subsequently he held posts in the Conseil 
d’Etat Court and in the National Economic Council. 
He was Director-General of the Ministry of Labor 
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of the Soviet Embassy in Washington; he became 
Chargé d’Affaires in May 1943; and in August 1943, 
at the age of 35, was appointed Ambassador to Wash- 
ington. He relinquished this position on taking up his 
appointment with the United Nations Security Council. 

Mr. Gromyko was elected to the Supreme Soviet of 
the U.S.S.R. in 1946 and has twice been decorated with 
the Order of Lenin by the Presidium of the Supreme 
Council of the U.S.S.R. 

Mr. Gromyko has been connected with the United 
Nations since he represented the U.S.S.R. at the Dum- 
barton Oaks Conference in 1944. He was acting chair- 
man of the delegation of the U.S.S.R. at the San 
Francisco Conference in 1945; chief delegate of the 
U.S.S.R. on the Executive Committee and the Prepara- 
tory Commission of the United Nations in 1945 and 
a delegate to the General Assembly in London. 


which went overseas in De- 
cember 1939, he watched 
this nucleus grow into the 
First Canadian Army, which 
he also commanded. From 
1944 to 1945 he was Mini- 
ster of National Defence, 
and from September 1945 
until his appointment to the 
Atomic Energy Commission 
in April 1946, he was co- 
chairman of the Canada- 
United States Permanent General McNaughton 
Joint Board on Defence. He has various scientific 
inventions to his credit, including contributions to 
cathode ray radio direction-finding. 








from 1938 until relieved of his duties by the new 
Vichy Minister of Labor in September 1940. 

In 1942 M. Parodi, under the name of “Quartus,” 
joined the Free French Underground Movement and 
in the autumn of 1943 became President of the Under- 
ground Press Commission. In March 1944, under the 
name of “Cérat,” he was appointed Delegate-General 
of the French Committee of National Liberation and a 
member of the Financial and Social Council of the 
Resistance. As a Minister of the French Provisional 
Government, under the name of “Mr. X,” he played a 
leading part in the liberation of France. 

In October 1945 M. Parodi was elected President 
of the International Labour Conference. Two months 
later he was appointed French Ambassador in Rome 
and delegate to the Allied Advisory Council for Italy 
where he served until his U. N. appointment. 













READING LIST: 


Basic Documents of Specialized Agencies (Concluded) 


Publications about the United Nations 


This is the fifth part of a bibliography of documents, books and pamphlets on the United 
Nations and specialized agencies. Subsequent issues will list books and documents of United 
Nations interest received by the United Nations. 


BASIC DOCUMENTS OF SPECIALIZED 
AGENCIES (CONCLUDED ) 

EUROPEAN CENTRAL INLAND TRANSPORT 
ORGANIZATION 

Agreement concerning a Provisional 
Organisation for European Inland 
Transport, London, 8th May, 1945. 
London, H.M. Stationery Office, 1945. 
(Cmd. 6640) Treaty Series No. 2 
(1945) 

Agreement concerning the establish- 
ment of an European Central Inland 
Transport Organisation, London, 
27th September, 1945. London, H.M. 
Stationery Office, 1945. (Cmd. 6685) 
Miscellaneous No. 13 (1945) 


European inland transport: Agreement 
between the United States and other 
Powers, Washington, Govt. Print 
Off., 1945 (Executive Agreement 
Series 458, Department of State 
Publication 2387) 

European Central Inland Transport 
Organisation. Office Central des 
Transports Intérieurs Européens. 
Evropeiskaia Tsentral’naia Organiza- 
tsiia. po Vnutrennemu Transportu. 
Text of the agreement. Texte de 
accord. Tekst soglasheniia. Pod- 
pisano v Londone 27 sentiabria 1945, 
Signé a Londres le 27 septembre 
1945. Signed in London on Sep- 
tember 27, 1945. [London, 1945?] 
English, French and Russian texts. 


PUBLICATIONS ABOUT THE UNITED 
NATIONS 


General 
BOOKS AND PAMPHLETS 

ArneE, Sicrip. United Nations primer. 
New York, Toronto, Farrar & Rine- 
hart [1945]. An explanation of the 
various conferences and meetings 
which have laid the foundation for 
the United Nations Charter, together 
with the official text issued after the 
meetings. 

Canyes SANTACANA, MANUEL. EI sis- 
tema interamericano y la_ organi- 
zacion de las Naciones Unidas. 
Washington, D.C., Unién Panameri- 
cana, 1945. mimeographed. 

Dean, Vera Micuees. The four cor- 
nerstones of peace. The aims and 
achievements of the United Nations 
Conferences at Dumbarton Oaks, 
Yalta, Mexico City, San Francisco, 
with the official texts of main docu- 
ments. New York, Whittlesey 


House, McGraw Hill Book Com- 
pany, 1946. 

Dupuy, JEAN. San Francisco et la 
Charte des Nations Unies. Paris, 
Office Francais d’Edition [1945] 
Contents: Vers San Francisco.—La 
Conférence a loeuvre.—Décisions: 
Les dispositions de la Charte. Quel- 
ques questions essentielles——Com- 
mentaires.—Nouvelle organisation, 
nouvelles tendances.—La premiére 
Assemblée Générale des Nations 
Unies.—La Charte des Nations Unies. 
Statut de la Cour Internationale de 
Justice. 

EICHELBERGER, CLARK M. The United 
Nations Charter: What was done at 
San Francisco. New York, American 
Asscciation for the United Nations, 
Inc., Commission to Study the Or- 
ganization of Peace [July 1945]. In- 
cludes the text of the Charter. 

From here on! Chicago, Rotary Inter- 

national, 1945. 
The text of the Charter together 
with questions and unofficial com- 
ments on opposite pages, for club 
and community meetings. 

GoopricH, LELAND AND Hamsro, Ep- 
varp. Charter of the United Na- 
tions: Commentary and documents. 
Boston, World Peace Foundation, 
1946. 

Bibliography: p. 387-400 

GUTIERREZ Y SANCHEz, Gustavo. La 
Carta magna de la comunidad de las 
naciones. La Habana, Editorial 
‘ex?’ 1045: 

How will the United Nations work? 
50 questions and answers about the 
United Nations Charter. New York, 
Woodrow Wilson Foundation, July 
1945, 

HutmeE, CiirForD. San Francisco Con- 
ference, by the Official Observer for 
Kemsley Newspapers at the Confer- 
ence of the United Nations, San 
Francisco, 1945. [Manchester, Kems- 
ley Newspapers, Ltd. 1945?] 

Manony, Tuomas H. The United Na- 
tions Charter. A report of the Post- 
War World Committee. Washington, 
D.C., Catholic Association for Inter- 
national Peace, 1945, 

Mortey, Ferix. The Charter of the 
United Nations: An analysis. New 
York, American Enterprise Associa- 
tion, January 1946. (National Eco- 
nomic Problems, no. 416) 

Our way to peace in the atomic age: 
A study of the United Nations Char- 


ter, by Robert A. Graham, S.J., with 
the collaboration of William L, 
Lucey, S.J., and James L. Burke, S.J, 
[New York] America Press Publica- 
tion [1946]. Includes the text of the 
Charter. 

Pan American Union. The United 
Nations Conference on International 
Organization, San Francisco, April 
25—June 26, 1945. Report on the ac- 
tion of the Conference on regional 
arrangements, submitted to the Gov- 
erning Board of the Pan American 
Union by the Director-General. 
Washington, Pan American Union, 
1945. 

Proposals fer amendment of the United 

Nations Charter, dated February 1, 
1946. 
A petition to the General Assembly 
of the United Nations. [n.p.] 1946. 
“In accordance with the Declaration 
adopted by the conference on world 
government held at Dublin, New 
Hampshire, U.S.A.. October 11-16, 
1945.” The petition urges the adop- 
tion of amendments to the Charter 
whereby the United Nations would 
be constituted as a world federal 
government with limited but ade- 
quate powers for the prevention of 
war. 

Rosies, ALFonso Garcia. La Confer- 
encia de San Francisco y su obra. 
México, Segundo Congreso Mexicano 
de Ciencias Sociales organizado por 
la Sociedad Mexicana de Geografia 
y Estadistica, 1946. 


Soviet Union at the San Francisco Con- 

ference. [London] Published by 
“Soviet News,” 1945. 
Contents: Leading article from 
“Tzvestia,” June 27, 1945.—Speeches 
by V. M. Molotov.—Reports of V. M. 
Molotov’s press conferences at San 
Francisco.—Statement by A. A. 
Gromyko, June 25, 1945.—Participa- 
tion of the Ukrainian and Byelorus- 
sian Soviet Republics in the San 
Francisco Conference.—Speech by A. 
A. Gromyko at the final session.— 
The Ukraine: A memorandum issued 
by the Ukrainian Delegation.—Bye- 
lorussia: A memorandum issued by 
the Byelorussian Delegation. 

The United Nations Charter: A com- 
mentary by David Mitrany, Gilbert 
Murray, G. D. H. Cole, Norman Bent- 
wich, Rita Hinden, and the text. 
London, National Peace Council, 
1946? (Peace Aims Pamphlet 31) 
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Calendar of United Nations Events 


In Session 
























Continuous Security Council New York 
From 7 May Headquarters Commission New York 
° 14 June Atomic Energy Commission New York 
”» 25 July UN-UNRRA Planning Commission for the International Refugee New York or 
Organization Washington 
» 29 July Temporary Sub-Commission on Reconstruction of Devastated Areas London 
” 15 August Budget Committee of UNESCO London 
” 19 August Executive Committee of UNESCO London 
” 26 August Permanent Migration Committee of the ILO Montreal 
” 26 August Meeting of the International Commission for the compilation of the 
figures of the rolling-stock census (ECITO) Paris 
” 26 August Caribbean Regional Air Navigation Meeting of PICAO Washington 
” 27 August European Traffic Conference of IATA Lisbon or Paris 
” 27 August International Conference on Rules for interstate employment of 
Rolling Stock (ECITO) Paris 
” 28 August Standing Executive Committee of the FAO Copenhagen 
” 28-31 August Standing Advisory Committee of the FAO on Forestry Oslo 
» 29 August European Central Inland Transport Organization (ECITO)—5th 






Session Paris 





Forthcoming 








2-14 September Food and Agriculture Conference—2nd Session Copenhagen 
4 September Council Meeting of PICAO Montreal 

9 September Committee on Contributions—3rd Session New York 
9-30 September Demonstration of Radio Aids to Civil Aviation (PICAO) Great Malvern 





Farnborough & 
Bassingbourne 








11 September Economic and Social Council—3rd Session New York 
Committee for Negotiations with Specialized Agencies (to meet dur- 
ing Economic & Social Council Session) New York 





Committee on Arrangements for Consultation with Non-Govern- 
mental Organizations (to meet during the Economic and Social 




















Council Session) New York 
16 September Governing Body of the ILO Montreal 
19 September International Labour Conference—29th Session Montreal 
23 September General Assembly of the United Nations New York 
23 September Transfer of UNESCO offices from London to Paris 
27 September Board of Governors of the International Monetary Fund Washington 
27 September Board of Governors of the International Bank for Reconstruction ; 
and Development Washington 
1 October Middle Eastern Regional Conference of PICAO Cairo 
7-26 October PICAO Radio Technical Division Meeting Montreal 
15 October Preparatory Commission of the International Conference on Trade 
and Employment London 
30 October Demonstration of Radio Aids to Civil Aviation (PICAO) New York and 
Indianapolis 
October Committee on Administration and Finance of the World Health 
(exact date not yet fixed) Organization Geneva 
4 November Interim Commission of World Health Organization and its sub- 
(tentative) committees Geneva 
4 November UNESCO General Conference—lIst Session Paris 
6 November Statistical Commission New York 
(tentative) 
New York 





18 November Commission on Narcotic Drugs 
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